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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, PARIS, ist to 5th 
OF AUGUST, 1900 : THE HISTORY OF ITS CONCEPTION. 

Some seven years ago, the editorial department of the Revue de Metafhysique 
et de Morale announced in the following terms the existence of a new Review of 
philosophy : 

' ' Within the limits of this Review, which have been designedly restricted, it 
"has been desired to give special prominence to the doctrines of philosophy prop- 
" erly so called ; it has been desired, quite apart from the special sciences more or 
' ' less related to philosophy, to call the attention of the public to those general 
' ' theories of thought and conduct from which it has been alienated for a certain 
"period, but which have nevertheless always been, under the now decried name of 
" metaphysics, the sole source of rational beliefs; it has been desired not only to 
"follow the general movement of ideas, but also to impress upon that movement a 
"direction. And that direction may be tentatively defined as follows : 

"Without straining the idea of philosophy, it may be said that it has always 
' ' been its boast that it proposed to ascend to the ultimate principles of knowledge, 
' ' to determine the general conditions of existence, if not of absolute existence, at 
' ' least of the reality which is accessible to us, and, finally, to seek either in the 
' ' nature of thought or in the nature of being the regulating principles of conduct. 
"And it may be said, restricting in a general way the domain of philosophy, that 
' it is distinct from every other discipline, and that within this domain philosophy 
' ' is sufficient to itself. Unquestionably, it is not a stranger to the sciences, for on the 
"one hand it believes it discerns in the theory of knowledge the fundamental rea- 
' ' sons for the evolution of science as well as of the form which it has finally as- 
' ' sumed in modern times ; and, on the other hand, it collects eagerly the general 
" results to which each special science has arrived, with a view of discovering in 
' ' them the outlines of a concrete cosmology or psychology which shall confirm or 
"regenerate its own original conceptions. Finally, it has a marked predilection, — 
"the heritage of Plato and of Descartes, —the predilection of an elder sister, one 
"might say, for mathematical science, that grand art of inexhaustible resources 
' ' which is likewise an immediate offspring of the human mind. 
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' ' Yet philosophy is not concerned with the investigation of purely scientific 
"facts, even where these go by the name of psychical or psycho-physiological. It 
"must be stated at the outset that it does not apply facts but ideas; varying the 
' ' motto of Plato, one should like to say : ' Let no one enter here who is not a logi- 
cian.' 

"Likewise, philosophy is not irreligious; on the contrary, it is essentially re- 
" ligious. It is well known that it is to be found at the cradle of Christian dogmas, 
" and even in our own day it remains, as contrasted with the positive sciences, the 
' ' science of things eternal. Nevertheless, it never loses its identity nor finds its 
"consummation in a positive religion; it is the vestibule of no church. If philos- 
"ophy also seeks 'light and peace,' it is from philosophy alone that it must ask 
" these blessings. 

" It is not averse to association with cultivated minds ; it is quite desirous of 
' ' not rendering itself illegible to educated people by the negligence or awkwardness 
"of its style, but it professes to speak its own language, which is perfect and com- 
" posed of abstractions carefully defined. To speak precisely, it is independent of 
"science, of religion, and of so-called common sense. It is not absolutely inde- 
1 ' pendent of history, but it is a stranger to that history which considers the ideas 
"of thinkers as historical facts, and which is rather a species of erudition. It 
' ' troubles itself solely with the history of systems, or rather it connects itself with 
"history as forming a part of its own ideas. Philosophy, thus extended, has existed 
" for centuries. It has never been near extinction. It is a palpable error to im- 
"agine that Auguste Comte or any other thinker has closed the era of systems, 
' ' and that the general conditions of thought have changed suddenly in the last fifty 
' ' years. Philosophy has never ceased to exercise a more or less great, a more or 
' ' less silent, influence upon the sciences and upon beliefs, yet it has lost some of 
"its credit as well as some of its influence in France since the establishment of the 
"eclecticism of Cousin as the state philosophy. Judging from more than one sign, 
' ' it has begun to reconquer the one if not the other. In any event, it seems desir- 
' ' able and well, well for the future and well for the present, that it should make 
" some effort to regain its empire. The present time is a very restless one; the 
"very conditions of intellectual and moral equilibrium being wanting, the minds of 
' ' men are tending in different ways. Some losing confidence in thought return to 
' ' the familiar altars, or ascend the pathways of tradition, and find refuge as they 
"fancy in a simplified Christianity, sweet but sorrowful. Some dream of extraor- 
' ' dinary revelations, others bury themselves in special researches, and pursue like 
" machines without a glance aside the task begun. And yet, the ground of society 
' ' seems almost ready to rise under the action of blind and terrible forces. In the 
" midst of these disquietudes, between the current positivism which stops at facts 
' ' and mysticism which leads to superstitions, the light of reason is as feeble and as 
' ' vacillating as ever. It is impossible that it should ever illuminate the work of 
' ' the mass of humanity ; but at least let those in whom it burns silently, like the 
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"lamp of laborious nights, band together; together let them fan its flame ; may 
' ' they strive to make it shine brilliantly upon heights visible to all who guide their 
"footsteps by its light." 

Such were the words that the infant Review addressed to the public. The 
same ideas and the same spirit presided over the organisation of the International 
Congress of Philosophy. It is the same work that is here pursued. The scholars 
and the philosophers of the entire world are asked to unite here upon the common 
ground of reason and of free thought. It appears that the step taken in this direc- 
tion by the Revue, at first in France, has not been without interest for the inter- 
national philosophical public, and perhaps not without profit even for the develop- 
ment of philosophy generally. It was considered timely therefore to give to the 
ideas which have just been set forth a new consecration by calling together the 
most eminent thinkers of Europe and America, who have always manifested their 
sympathy with and generously accorded their encouragement to the collaborators 
of the Revue. The occasion of the Universal Exposition was deemed a favorable 
one for carrying out the project of uniting these thinkers and of soliciting them to 
labor together without distinction of nationality or boundary in the common cause 
of truth and morality which appeals solely to reason as the patrimony of all those 
who have the form and ths consciousness of man. We should attempt to produce 
by this, at least in the domain of speculation, a unanimity of intellects, and to give 
thus a sort of reality to that ideal society which is called by the beautiful name of 
humanity. 

Undoubtedly, one cannot dissimulate all the differences which separate indi- 
vidual minds, much less hope to efface them ; for they constitute the originality of 
nations, and of men, and they are one of the conditions of the progressive develop- 
ment of human thought, — a thought always limited. But it is believed possible, 
and one would like to demonstrate, that in the midst of these necessary differences 
there is an attitude and trend of mind common to all thinkers — an attitude and a 
trend which are the condition of all genuinely and sincerely disintererted research, 
of all science and of all morality, — the attitude and trend namely of autonomous 
reason and of free thought. Here it is thought the sum-total of the work of the 
Congress will be seen in its full light. If in addition there come from it all a firm 
resolution on the part of all the thinkers who take part in the Congress, of develop- 
ing and supporting among the public at large, by means to be decided upon later, 
the spirit which is the spirit of critical reflexion, then will the reunion of the com- 
ing August have served the cause of philosophy and that of general culture. 

It may now be appropriate to dwell upon the more technical reasons which 
justify the existence of a Congress of Philosophy by the side of the special Con- 
gresses of the special sciences more or less related to it. 

According as the sciences expand and multiply, according as new branches are 
formed and thrown off from the old philosophical trunk, as has happened with ob- 
servational psychology and sociology, it becomes more and more necessary that 
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speculative philosophy, while preserving its intimate contact with the sciences 
should propound from a critical or metaphysical point of view the general ques- 
tions relating to the principles, the methods, and the unity of knowledge. On the 
other hand, according as our societies grow more complex and the manifestations 
of their economical, juridical, political, and international activities increase, it be- 
comes more and more necessary that rational speculation should connect practice 
with theory, action with thought, that it should propound general questions of 
practical morals, and give to intellect direction and to will a rule of conduct. 

Such are the characteristics which we believe we can discern in the contem- 
porary philosophical movement, and this is why it seems so interesting to give this 
movement form and to consecrate it in an international congress. 

To draw up a species of inventory of the philosophical investigations now 
everywhere pursued, to exhibit the gaps which they present in this or that country, 
to give advice as to the means of filling them, to endeavor to increase however 
little the convergences of the principal directions of philosophic thought, — such 
are the important results upon which it does not seem to us chimerical to count. 
And, on the other hand, in offering to philosophers by profession and to pure theo- 
reticians the opportunity of meeting with moralists and with philosophers of the 
pulpit and of action, in effecting communications between the originators of the 
religious and ethical societies of France and the English and German-speaking 
countries respecting the development of these movements, which are making to- 
wards the establishment of a rational and secular morality independently of reli- 
gious beliefs, the Congress will not, it is believed, have accomplished an altogether 
sterile task, while the discussion of questions of this sort will be of the highest im- 
portance, and perhaps of some actual practical consequences. 

There is finally a consideration which has also its interest. A Congress like 
that which is about to convene affords an opportunity to the thinkers of our day of 
seeing and meeting one another ; and this knowledge of persons cannot fail to 
create between them bonds of respect and sympathy, which while having their 
greatest value in themselves are not without influence upon the progress of truth. 
Very frequently scholars and philosophers are totally unacquainted with one an- 
other, and though they read one another they are mistrustful for lack of better 
knowledge. If permanent relations could be established between them and courte- 
ous discussions of both theoretical and practical questions begun, is it rash to hope 
that good will result from this mutual collaboration, and can we not divine with 
what consequences for humanity will be fraught this disinterested association of 
the best of its members, of the most eminent thinkers of the world, united for the 
reign of truth and for the triumph of justice ? 

To promote the cause of reason, both in theory and in practice, to work for 
the progress of science and for the welfare of humanity, — such is the idea from 
which the International Congress of Philosophy has emanated, and which has sup- 
ported its promotors and rendered them capable of triumphing over their own per- 
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sonal shortcomings and the difficulties which a task of this kind involves. Thus 

was born the enterprise which is now presented to the philosophical public. It is 

their duty, if they deem it useful, to support it in a simple manner— by taking 

part in it. 

Xavibr L£on. 
Paris. 



MORE STRANGE MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 

The Hon. C. H. Chase contributes to the April number of The Monist a com- 
paratively lengthy reply to the criticisms that I made, in the January number, of 
his original way of expounding and interpreting mechanical principles and of hand- 
ling mathematical formulas. 

In my criticism I called attention to the fact that Mr. Chase's formulas relat- 
ing to the impact of two inelastic bodies of masses m and m' involved the equality 
of the two masses ; and, taking those formulas to apply to any two inelastic bodies, 
I proceeded to derive from them some corollaries that appeared to me most inter- 
esting and important. Now Mr. Chase informs us that he did not intend to give 
those formulas as being general ; that he knew, and that I ought to have known, 
that they applied only under the assumption m=m'; and that I was sarcastic, my 
reasoning irrelevant, and one of my formulas wrong. 

Without wishing to steal Mr. Chase's thunder (of which my Christian humility 
does not allow me to be envious), I would state that I myself thought that probably, 
or at least possibly, his formulas for the momentum M' and the kinetic energy 
E' of the system after impact were intended by him as special formulas conditioned 
by the assumption m=m'. Other considerations, however, led me to the reason- 
able and well-founded belief that he took those formulas to be perfectly general. 

In the first place, it is not the custom of mathematicians to represent equal 
quantities by different symbols ; and when they exceptionally do so, they never 
fail to explain their reasons for departing from universal usage. While Mr. Chase 
very distinctly stated that, for convenience, the two impinging bodies would be 
supposed to be moving in the same direction and sense, he did not state (and this 
omission could hardly be accepted as an oversight) the more important fact that 
the two masses would be assumed to be equal. 

In the second place, he says, referring to the kinetic energies E and E' of the 

system before and after collision, that "we see that E and E' must in general 

be different in magnitude, andi?>.£'." (Italics mine). Now, his formulas are : 

E=z±mi/ > -{-\m'v' 2 , E'=t(m-\-m') — ^ — - ; and it is an exceedingly simple question 

4 
of elementary mathematics to show that, if m=m', and there is any impact at all, 

we shall always have, E^>E'. 

As I thought that Mr. Chase was aware of these simple facts, and as the phrase 

"in general," used as he uses it, means "not always" (Webster); and judging, 



